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ADVERTISEMENTS ! 




DESIGN FOR A PANEL FOR PIANO FR0N1 
HARRT G. THECKER, R C.A. 
GOLD MEDAL 



Mr. Thomson r has used 
the best of lead, without 
using indiarubber, and the 
reproductions of his draw- 
ings give us a complete 
idea of the landscape with 
which he has had to deal. 
He adds a few pen-and-ink 
drawings where the sub- 
jects are figures. 

Mr. Gwynn tells us 
■everything about the dis- 
trict which we need to 
.know. He sympathises 
with its history and can 
at the same time see that 
faults have not always 
been on one side alone. 
He is enthusiastic about 
its scenery, and loves its 
{people. He knows its 
inns, its best fishing 
grounds, its cycling routes. 
He feels the indefinable 
drollery of the Irish way 

.of saying things, and give us little anecdotes from 
time to time. Here is one : 'The defeated rival, 
who was a Catholic and a Nationalist, went away, 
•cursing by all his gods against the " bloody Orange 
majority." <Ah, well,' he said to a knot of his 
sympathisers, l let him alone, boys ; wait till he 
.gets to hell. He'll find no Orange majority 
there.' Another story shows the superstition 
rife among the people. 'The Irish name is 
•Crim Drim a Dhiaoul . . the Devil's Backbone. 
I asked a man to write down the correct spelling, 
.and just as he was about to do so a woman 
interfered. "No," she said, "you'll write none 
•of that. That's no good name to be writing." 
The steamer was just starting, and I had to jump 
on board while the altercation proceeded, and 
the next thing I saw was the pencil being tossed 
over the quay-head, which settled the matter for 
die moment.' 

'The summer was gone, yet it lay 
On the gently yellowing leaves 

Like a beautiful poem, whose tones 
Are mute, whose words are forgot, 
But its music sleepeth for ever 
Within the music of thought/ 

Mr. Gwynn's effort has been to keep in tune 

with this. 
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ALKS BY 
THREE. 

No. XL 
\-\ Subject: Ad- 
vertisements. 

A Railway 



-Mr.Brown- 



His 



Scene : 
Carriage. 

The First- 
smith. 

The Other 
Daughter. 

The Third— Vox. 

It was a Friday after- 
noon, and they were flying 
from the heat to the First's 
house in Surrey. The 
Other, much be-parcelled, 
had joined them at Water- 
loo. 

6 I can't understand it,' 
said the First, with diffi- 
culty finding a ,place on 
the rack for his hat among 
the Others parcels, 'you 
girls seize every opportunity of rushing up to 
town and burying yourselves for hours in the 
heart of Peter Robinson's.' 

c That's hardly fair, papa,' objected the Other, 
laughingly, c I come to town two or three times 
a month at most. There are a few things one 
positively must buy in town.' 

' Evidently quite a few,' said the First, with a 
glance at the rack. 

1 Besides,' continued the Other, < I believe it 
does one good even to walk along the streets 
and look at the advertisements. Don't you think 
so, Mr. Vox ? ' 

The Third, who had hitherto been a smiling, 
if silent, abettor of the Other, was seized with a 
sudden and unaccountable gravity. 

c Since you ask me,' said he, c I confess that 
the advertisements are one of the chief things 
that make me glad to get away from town. 
You know for the last three months I have lived 
opposite a hoarding.' 

c Literally take somebody's pills with all your 
meals,' said the First, with a chuckle. He had 
• noticed the Third's sudden solemnity and saw 
fun ahead. 
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'Oh, I think it must be quite interesting/ 
said the Other, no less observant and equally 
mischievous. ' You always have something new 
to look at.' 

' Quite a panorama of ephemeral art/ added 
the First. . 

'Art ! ' said the Third, with a shudder. 

< Oh, but, Mr.. Vox/ said the Other, <I 
thought that the poster was becoming quite 
artistic nowadays. Why, I saw that there was 
a sale the other day of somebody's collection of 
posters.' 

* You ought to have bought some, Vox/ 
suggested the • First, remorselessly, c and hung 
them in your rooms, so that day or night you 
might never be without your beloved advertise- 
ments.' 

i There was/ went on the Third, ignoring what 
he mentally described as i heavy City chaff' 
i — and perhaps is — quite a cult of the poster, but 
I am afraid it is working very slowly, for it has 
done very little for my hoarding at present.' 

4 Do you think Art has anything to do with 
Advertisement ? ' said the Other, na'ively. 

i I think Art can do a great deal to — to 
alleviate advertisement/ replied the Third, boldly 
shirking the big question. 

' Alleviate ! ' exclaimed the First ; i then you 
evidently think that advertisement is a necessary 
evil.' 

< You business men seem to think so/ replied 
the Third, i so I believe you. Isn't it an axiom 
in the City that twenty thousand pounds spent 
in advertisement — of anything — will repay the 
outlay in a very short time ? ' 

< Yes/ said the First, ' I have heard that. I'm 
afraid we can't get away from advertisement.' 

c My three months' tete-a-tete with that 
hoarding may have made me somewhat pre- 
judiced/ continued the Third, i but I certainly 
think that the public deserve a little protection — 
at any rate from the outrageous poster. Only 
think, if hearing were the master-sense and not 
sight, what an outcry there would be if we were 
tortured by out-of-tune sound-advertisements — 
a Sequah or a Sanger in every street ! ' 

1 Yes/ said the First, < I don't like to think 
of it, but fortunately the ordinary mortal, like 
myself, is not acutely affected by a false perspec- 
tive or a crude colouring.' 



c I don't expect too much/ explained the 
Third, 'but really I don't see any reason why 
it should be necessary to proclaim the merits of 
your jams by plastering London with what I 
conclude is meant to be the representation of 
a Gargantuan strawberry.' 

i Your strawberry fulfils the first duty of an 
advertisement. It makes you remember it/ said 
the First. 

1 Unfortunately, yes/ said the Third. ' But 
it surely would be as effective to be a little less 
obvious — even a little decorative, or ' 

i Or amusing/ interrupted the Other, who 
preferred to be frivolous on a hot afternoon. c I 
love the man who is warming himself at a tin 
of mustard ! And I am always on the look-out 
for that dear Monkey Brand ! ' 

' Good advertisements, you see/ said the First. 
< She remembers them.' 

c Yes/ replied the Third, c because they are 
ingenious and even humorous ; and if soap and 
mustard can be advertised amusingly, there must 
be some things which lend themselves to artistic 
advertisement. There certainly has been some 
improvement of late, especially in the theatrical 
poster. That one of Sydney Carton on the 
scaffold, for instance, was worthy of the play.' 

i Which was wonderful, wasn't it ? ' put in 
the Other. 6 1 saw rather a sweet poster to-day/ 
she continued. < Such a quaint-looking rabbit ! ' 

I Oh, yes/ said the Third, < The Wild Rabbit 
at the Criterion. The Gaiety Girl, too, has 
lately paid a return visit to my hoarding, I am 
glad to say. But why on earth do the poster 
people, Dudley Hardy, Julius Price, Beggarstaff, 
and the Paris men, Cheret and the others, do 
nearly all their work for theatres, or exhibitions, 
or papers ? I should like to see what they can 
do for pills and cigarettes.' 

' Perhaps the artists might think it infra dig., 9 
said the First. 

I I don't see why they should/ replied the 
Third. l It is surely a privilege to be allowed 
to display your work before millions. Think 
of the hundreds of thousands whose only picture 
gallery is the hoarding, and you will admit that 
the big advertisers have a great responsibility.' 

< I quite agree with you, Mr. Vox/ said the 
Other, with enthusiasm. 

The First smiled. <It seems to me/ he said, 
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THE PEACOCK' GARDEN SEA?— JOHN P. WH11E 
DESIGNED FROM AN OLD EXAMPLE BY C. H. B. QUENNELL 



c you will find not commerce — at any rate the ad- 
vertising part of it — over-anxious to promote cul- 
ture. What your advertiser wants is to catch 
the eye. If you were the proprietor of a penny- 
gaff you wouldn't pay Jean de Reszke to shout 
« walk up." ' 

i Well, then/ replied the Third, almost testily, 
c the public will have to speak out and say to 
these men, " We won't have your crude, 
blatant, commonplace advertisements any longer. 
We " ' 

< " Won't buy your beastly soap," would be 
the best way of appealing to them,' said the First. 
i Seriously,' he continued, < I think competition 
will do a good deal for you, if only in a negative 
way at first. If A advertises his particular 
panacea by a striking, well-drawn poster, ,B 
will be bound to reply with something equally 
good or better, and when they find that " the 
crude, blatant and commonplace " doesn't pay, 
talent will get its chance.' 

1 Oh, Mr. Vox, how you will gloat over your 
hoarding ! ' exclaimed the Other. 



i Please don't mention that,! said the Third. 
' If you (only knew what a{pleasure it is to be 
able to look out of a window without ' 

He looked out of the carriage window, only 
to fall back in his seat with a groan. In the 
green field which skirted the line a board 
painted with big white letters proclaimed to the 
world that something 'CURES NERVOUS 
ILLS.' 

The three laughed. The First, heartily ; the 
Other, heartily ; the Third, feebly. 

6 It really is too bad ! ' spluttered the Other. 

1 You'll have a good deal to teach Commerce,' 
added the First. 

' I could do a good deal with a dozen men 
armed with saws,' said the Third grimly, as * the 
train slowed into the station. 



It may be that the semi-tropical weather, 
which this country of ours has been enjoying 
throughout the present summer, has drawn 
more attention to the necessity of Garden 
Seats than we of our generation— forgetting 
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j. The bromham • garden seai 

DESIGNED BY C. H. B. QUENNELL 



the pleasant ways of our forefathers — have 
usually done. We have too long neglected 
this delightful phase of outdoor furnishing. 

It has occured opportunely to Mr. John P. 
White, of the Pyghtle Works, Bedford, not 
.only to rectify this omission, but to reproduce 
designs which are reminiscent of the period of 
.clipped yew-trees and brocaded silk gowns. 
He has called to his assistance our old friend, 
Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, who has designed, 
occasionally from old examples and more 
frequently from his own inner consciousness, 
garden seats which would add an attractive 
feature to any pleasure ground. 

They are mostly in yellow deal painted 
green, or in dark oak oiled and varnished, and 
each of them is worthy of attention. The 
iittle catalogue which Mr. White has issued in 



illustration of these garden seats, creates more 
satisfactory impressions of this welcome de- 
parture than anything that could be written, 
and it should be added to the archives of all 
those who value good artistic design 
cabinet work and novel ideas. 



in 



NOTES 

On the 6th of July last the firm of Raphael Tuck and 
Sons opened their new premises in Moorfields. Their 
premises are a remarkable testimony of the growth of 
public appreciation of the publications of this firm, and 
architecturally deserve some attention. 

The difficult task of photographing — rapidly and 
accurately — the National Competition exhibits has been 
performed for us this year by Mr. Head, an amateur 
whose work promises to bring him speedily forward. We 
have once again, moreover, to thank Mr. Archer Bowler 
for his ready help and assistance in connection with the 
photographing of the exhibits. 
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